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The pressure towards righteousness and higher 
life acts upon the sense for righteousness as truly as 
the currents of magnetic influence, streaming from 
pole to pole, find and affect the suspended compass 
needle. 


Jesse H. Howmes. 
At the Toronto Conference. 


BY THE HOME FIRESIDE. 
The night hath come and blotted out the world 
With all its strife and struggle, all its pain, 


But left one rosy spot where fame is naught, 
Where only love is counted loss or gain. 


Here all our little childish discontents, 
The petty trials of a care-filled day, 

Grow dim and distant ‘neath the bright good cheer, 
And, as the melting shadows, fade away. 


A blessing be upon the dear home hearth, 
A blessing on the evening fireside! 

Its humble games, its simple tales oft told, 
Its quiet joys let those who will deride. 


The world’s gay scenes grow dull, men’s loud applause 
Froths but a moment and is gone, as foam. 
The sweetest hours of life are spent beneath 
The calm and holy influence of home. 
—St. Nicholas. 


THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF ADULT SCHOOL 
WORK. 


[Part of an address by Edward Grubb, editor of the British 
Friend, to a gathering of adult school teachers at Woodbrooke, 
near Birmingham, England, in Seventh month, 1904. The ad- 
dress should be read in full as it will appear in the forthcoming 
issue of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. We very much regret 
that our limitations of space require us to mar it by omitting 
any part.] 


What, then, have been the chief conditions of the 
success that has been attained in our [adult school} 
work, where that success has not been merely tem- 
porary? . 

Three conditions, at least, may be named: 

(1) Freedom.—In our work we have been for the 
most part free to take whatever course commended 
itself to us as desirable. We have not been bound 
by formal creeds, by any church’s title-deeds, or any- 
body’s conventional expectations. The dread of what 
certain good folk would say has not, as a rule, hin- 
dered us from doing what needed doing. We have 
been largely pioneers in a new field, and the course 
has been open before us. Hence there has been a 
ready adaptation of means to ends, an elasticity and 
resource of method, to which most of our churches 
are strangers. . . . Our freedom must be jealously 
guarded. 

(2) Brotherhood.—We all feel that this has been 





one of our chief sources of strength. We have been 
able to meet men simply as men and brothers, with- 
out asking them to put labels on their backs. The 
warm hand of love has been extended to all, without 
distinction of learned or ignorant, poor or well-to-do, 
Church or dissent. 

The newness of our work has made this brotherly 
feeling easier to cultivate than it is in a congregation 
that has been long settled. The very fact that a 
certain set of people who meet week by week have got 
to know each other well, inevitably causes strangers 


to feel more or less “ out of it.” The members may 


| not really be stand-off or snobbish in the least—they 





| still. 


may, in fact, earnestly desire to make others feel at 
home among them; but the very fact that they have 
their own interests to talk over, and people to see on 
this matter and that, means that the outsider often 
gets overlooked. Still more is this the case where 
—as not infrequently happens—an exclusive or too 
“respectable ” spirit rules, and there is no real wel- 
come for the stranger. . . . The best remedy, in 
both church and school, will be such an active mis- 
sionary spirit, such a warm sense of brotherhood, as 
draws the thoughts of the members constantly to 
those who are outside, and causes them to trample 
down the hedge before it has time to grow. A con- 
gregation or school where this spirit prevails will, as 
a rule, have enough new members coming over the 
border to prevent any hedge from growing up. 

(3) Education. . . . We come together avowedly 
to educate one another in the best and broadest sense. 
It is not only the teaching of reading and writing— 
the need for which has largely gone; it is not only lee- 
tures or even Bible teaching: it is the awakening of 
men’s minds to activity, and arousing them to real 
and lasting interests in life. It is the training of their 
powers by use, to make them more fit and capable 
citizens. From this point of view it appears of great 
importance that the democratic character of our 
schools shall be maintained and developed. The 
more the men can be placed in office and do things for 
themselves, and the less they feel the school is being 
run for them, the greater is its educative power. 

But now, is this all? Freedom, Brotherhood, 
Training for mind and heart and will—all excellent 
things, all conditions of suecess—do these, after all, 
give us the inner secret of victory? Only, I think, 
if they are inspired and guided by something deeper 
The last and highest, the one essential condi- 
tion I take to be a strong grasp of— 

(4) Spiritual Christianity. ... There is, I be- 
lieve, in some schools a tendency to obscure or min- 
imize the spiritual part of the work, and to trust for 
success to good fellowship and the inculeation of 
sound ideas of life. 
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The tendency 
from the fact that the leader of the class is unable 
with full conviction to hold much that is often 
thought essential in Christianity, and cannot, there- 
fore, in honesty pretend to teach it to others. 
may arise rather from the desire to please and in- 
struct the members, and to avoid subjects of contro- 
versy. I am not sure that the latter is a valid reason 
for yielding to it. It is no paradox to say that the 
one thing British workmen as a body are fundamen 
tally interested in is religion; and, though many of 
our adult scholars greatly enjoy putting hard ques- 
tions to the leader and to one another, they enjoy it 
still better when those questions are fairly answered. 
They respect a leader who knows where he is, who 
sees a bit deeper into things than they do, and who, 
while always ready to say, “ I don’t know,” shows the 
courage of such convictions as he really has. 


What I wish to plead for is that a strong hold of 
spiritual Christianity is the only basis on which a 
really successful work can be built up. Nothing will 
meet the fundamental needs of men like close con- 
tact with Jesus Christ—not merely as a Teacher, but 
as a living and inspiring Personality. This is essen- 
tially what I mean by spiritual as distinguished from 
dogmatic or ecclesiastical Christianity. 

Three of those fundamental needs I wish to touch 
upon: the need for a Philosophy of Life, the need 
for a Social Ideal, and the need for a transforming 
power in personal experience. 

(1) A Philosophy of Life—Perhaps this has a 
rather alarming sound. What I mean is that we all 
need, for repose of mind and therefore for effective 
life, a framework of ideas which is felt to cover and 
explain, in a general sense, the facts we know. This 
is just as true of those whose education has been im- 
perfect as of others. There is such a framework in 
the minds of most of the men who join our classes. 
They have somehow come to hold a general scheme of 
things—a more or less definite set of ideas concern- 
ing the meaning and purpose of life, and about God, 
Christ and the Bible. To some of us their ideas may 
appear quaint and impossible. This is because 
for us a flood of new knowledge has broken down the 
old bars, and made necessary a larger framework con- 
structed on a broader pattern. 

Now, if Faith is to come back to these men and 
to many others who are in like case, they must be 
helped to form for themselves a new and larger 
framework within which Faith can once more move 
at liberty. Their own time for reading is as a rule 
so small, their previous grounding so imperfect, that 
they are not likely to get the help they need except 
by personal intercourse. Now, therefore, is the time 
when the Adult School “comes in.” Now is our 
‘psychological moment,” if only we know how to 
seize it. 


we shall 
but an Adult 


are fields of thought 
perhaps rarely be called to enter; 
School leader will be all the better qualified to help 
some at least of his class if in these fields he knows 


These . 


, of which I have spoken may arise | the ground. 


Or it 


More important for him, however, than 
the metaphysics of Christianity is its ethics. He 
will more often be required to show how in Jesus 
Christ, as the goal and crown of nature, a practical 
answer is given to the great and ever- pressing ques- 
tion, What is your life? what is its meaning and its 
purpose ¢ whither is it ali tending? He will see that 
the process of Evolution, when it reaches the domain 
of human life, becomes evolution of character; that 
life is essentially an education; that its supreme pur- 
pose becomes the development of perfect manhood; 
and that this is achieved, as in no other way could it 
be achieved, by the manifestation of the divine per- 
fection in a human life. 

| venture strongly to recommend to those 
at least who have some power of philosophic thought, 
and who desire a grounding themselves that may 
help them in meeting the difficulties of others, the 
reading of such works as Fairbairn’s “ Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion,” and John Caird’s “ Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity.” 

(2) A Social Ideal.—The change in the “philoso- 
phy of life ” which our age is experiencing is nowhere 
more clearly seen than in the prominence now given 
to “the Kingdom of God” as an ideal for society. 
In the traditional framework of ideas, within which 
many of us were ourselves brought up, the saving of 
our own souls from disaster beyond the grave was the 
main object of our existence here. At present this 
thought receives far less attention than is given tu 
the development of an ideal society on this side the 
grave. And we are finding that this is simply a re- 
turn to the Christianity of Christ and His apostles. 
The model prayer was for the coming of the Father’s 
Kingdom, for the doing of His will on earth. 

I venture to think that one of the most valuable 
features of our Adult Schools is the opportunity they 
afford for the mutual training of one another in the 
direction of a social ideal. Those who form our 
classes are largely drawn from a section of society 
which, historically considered, has not been treated 
with justice. The old feudal constitution regarded 
this section as composed of inferior beings; the poli- 
tical revolutions of the seventeenth century largely 
ignored it; the industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries degraded it, by remov- 
ing the conditions which formerly made it possible 
for the willing workman to set himself to work. 
With the era of large capital, that possibility, speak- 
ing broadly, disappeared. The introduction of ma- 
chine industry, with so-called free competition for 
wages, delivered the landless workman, forbidden (as 
he then was) to combine with his fellows, into the 
hands of the employing class. 

Dimly or clearly, the workman perceives that he 
belongs to the ranks of the disinherited. And he 
sees, too, that the organized churches for the most 
part steadily ignore this fact; and that, being main- 
tained at the cost of the propertied classes, they are 
content to teach him submission, and to regard him, 
if in trouble, as an object of charity. This is one 
chief reason why he avoids the churches, but is dis- 
posed to welcome an organization where he can meet 
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his equals and speak his mind freely. To hear things 
from his point of view may be precisely the education | 
which some of us who belong to the privileged classes 
need. 

lf an Adult School is to fulfill its function, it must 
help its members to a social ideal; that is, to the be- 
lief in a social order where justice rules, and every 
man. and woman has an opportunity to develop the 
best that is in them. Now, the only social ideal that is 
really sound and not illusory is that which combines 
what is true in both individualism and socialism; that 
is, which is grounded on the thought of the supreme 
worth of the individual, and of a society in which that 
worth can show itself. 

This belief in the supreme worth of man as man, 
and therefore in the ideal equality of all men, is one 
that, apart from the revelation that has come through 
Christ, it is very hard to hold securely. It is by no 
means a self-evident truth, and it is wholly incapable 
of proof by logical process. If any one counts this, 
let him apply it to the colored race in America, and 
argue the point, as I have had to do, with the ave verage 
white man in the Southern States. He will find 
that he makes little progress; if the belief in man- 
hood, the sentiment of brotherhood, the sense of hu- 
manity (or whatever you prefer to call it) is absent, 
reason cannot yield it. It is essentially a faith, and a 
faith which it is by no means easy to hold securely 
or permanently apart from Christ. It is Christ who, 
by taking our nature upon Him, assures us of its in- 
herent dignity; He who by life and word awakens us 
to the equal love of the Father who makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and teaches us to 
regard as our neighbor the alien and the heretic; He 
who by dying for the whole human race brings home 
to us the inestimable worth of all men in the eyes of 
infinite love and justice. 


I feel it important to dwell on this, because we too 
readily assume that this social ideal will of itself de- 
velop with the spread of intelligence. Facts do not 
warrant any such easy-going belie f. The spread of 
race-hatred in America, even in the Northern States, 
is a very ominous sign; and there is every reason to 
believe that the materialism which is in South Africa 
is ready for the sake of gold to enslave Kaffirs or 
Chinamen, would have no hesitation, did opportun- 
ity offer, to treat white men in the same manner. 
And, further, the decay of the old political ideal of 
the growth of peaceable intercourse between nations 
by the free interchange of. commodities is visibly 
giving place to a narrow and aggressive nationalism, 
based upon the idea that nations are necessarily 
rivals, that each plays for its own hand only, and 
must seek security in armed force. We cannot close 
our eyes to the fact that the revival of semi- slavery 
in Africa, and the development of “jingoistic im- 
perialism ” in Western Europe, synchronizes with 
decay of Christian faith among the educated classes. 
It is only where this faith in the worth of manhood, 
in the efficacy of love and justice, rules the lives of 
men that I see the conditions present of a peaceful 
social and international evolution. We may be 


sure, therefore, that in so far as our Adult School 





work fosters this as the true basis of a social ideal, 
we shall be meeting one of the profoundest needs of 
the society of to-day. 

(3) Personal Transformation.—We shall all feel 
that the supreme object of our work is to help in the 
making of men. Sound ideas of life, glowing ideals 
for society, are of little value unless they serve to 
quicken and establish personal character. 
is the supreme purpose of Christianity, 
it union with God through Christ. Nothing less than 
this suffices. Unless our work results in lives that 
are being lived after the pattern of Jesus Christ, it 
will count for little or nothing. 

But does not the new philosophy of life—the doe- 
trine of Evolution—teach us that this will take care 
of itself? That evil is only imperfection, a want of 
adaptation to environment, and that the processes of 
nature will in due time cure it all? If it does, then 
all we can say is that we must after all discard Chris- 
tianity. For Christianity as a 
grounds itself on the fact of sin, 
of evolution finds no place. 

It is obviously impossible now to treat this great 
question with any fullness, even were I competent to 
All 1 ean do is to ask you to observe once 
more that there is a profound difference between the 
physical evolution which perfects an organism in re- 
lation to its environment, and the moral evolution 
which means the perfection of personal or self-con- 
scious beings. A sound philosophy does not, like that 
of Huxley and Herbert Spencer, ignore the facts of 
personality, the conditions of self-conscious life. It 
shows that the finite personality is only intelligible 
as an offshoot (so to say) or partial reproduction of 
the infinite personality or universal consciousness; 
that the very fact that it is self-conscious means that 
it can be an object to itself as other living beings (ap- 
parently) cannot; that it has the power of self-deter- 
mination or “ free-will,” the power of choice whether 
to seek its good in a union with the infinite or in a 
false independence—whether to live for self or for 
God. 

A sound philosophy, therefore, makes room for 
the possibility of sin; that is to say, of lawless self- 
seeking, of setting the will of the individual in oppo- 
sition to the supreme law of its being, the true course 
of its evolution. It is surely plain to all of us, 
whose eyes not blinded by the triumphs 
achieved by physical science in its own sphere that 
we try to extend its methods into a field where they 
are wholly out of place, that sin is here—that its dis- 
qualifying taint is over our life—that the lawless self- 
assertion of the individual has wrecked endless social 
schemes founded on a philosophy which ignored its 
possibility, and thus has “ turned philanthropists into 
eynics and saddened the wisest.” And, if our eyes 
are opened to perceive this which is the real trouble 
of humanity, we shall see how Christianity comes in 
as the supreme remedy for this supreme disease. 


This also 
which ealls 


moral regenerator 
for which this view 


do so, 


are so 


“ Following is not standing still. Clearly it is not 
staying just where you always were.” 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The 233d session of Baltimore Yearly Meeting be- 
gan on Second-day, Tenth month 31st, at Park Ave- 
nue Meeting House, Baltimore. At 9.15 a.m. Friends 
met in the large auditorium for a devotional half 
hour. These devotional meetings are held each morn- 
ing during the week, and are felt to be times of re 
freshment. 

At 10 o’clock, when the yearly meeting assembled 
for its first business session, representatives were 
present from the five quarterly meetings, Baltimore, 
including the four Friendly centers on the western 
shore of Maryland; Warrington, including one 
monthly meeting in western Maryland and one in the 
adjacent part of Pennsylvania; Fairfax, including 
the four monthly meetings in Virginia, with the par- 
ticular meeting in Washington; Centre, including 
three monthly meetings in central Pennsylvaia; Not- 
tingham, including two meetings in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, and one in the adjacent part of Mary- 
land. 

Ministers present with minutes were Joel Borton, 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Woodstown, N. J., 
and Sarah T. Linvill, of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, who had a prospect also of visiting, 
with the concurrence of her meeting, some of the 
meetings in Virginia, within the limits of Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting. Several Friends from other 
yearly meetings were present without minutes. 

A new order in conducting yearly meeting was in- 
troduced at this time. Hereafter in Baltimore, in- 
stead of appointing nominating committees for each 
occasion, a general nominating committee is to be 
appointed to serve for the year and to whom all nomi- 
nations are to be referred. It is to consist of two 
members from each monthly meeting and to be ap- 
pointed by the representatives at the time of nomi- 
nating clerks for the ensuing year. The plan seemed 
to work well throughout the yearly meeting, and con- 
tributed greatly to facilitate business. 

The philanthropic committee in this as in other 
yearly meetings has consisted of a very large num- 
ber of Friends, including nearly all the concerned 
Friends in the constituent meetings. This has proved 
to be very unwieldy, and has made it difficult to focus 
our energies in this field of labor. Baltimore’s com- 
mittee at this time requested that it be revised, and 
that not more than six be appointed from each month- 
ly meeting, with more from the meeting in Baltimore 
city, these members to form a nucleus in each meet- 
ing of the local philanthropic committee. This plan 
was adopted. 


Edward Stabler, who had served the yearly meet- 
ing as clerk for the past twenty years, announced that 
he felt the time had now come for him to withdraw 
from the service. There was much feeling expressed 
of appreciation of this Friend’s faithful service, and 
of his great ability and devotion to the interests of 
the Society. At the afternoon session the representa- 
tives reported that they had selected Elizabeth Koser, 
of Menallen, Pennsylvania, as clerk; Joseph J. Jan- 
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ney, of Baltimore, as assistant clerk, and Rebecca J. 
Broomell as reading clerk. Elizabeth Koser had been 
clerk of the women’s yearly meeting, and assistant 
clerk since the yearly meeting had met in joint ses- 
sions. 

The report of the Indian committee, of which Jos- 
eph J. Janney is clerk, was of especial interest. The 
committee has found much work to do among the 
California Indians, who have been deprived of their 
lands and not provided for, and among New York In- 
dians, who also have not yet been paid money that is 
lying in the United States treasury for them. In this 
connection the situation in regard to the admission 
of Indian Territory with Oklahoma as a State 
came up. A solemn pledge was made by our 


Government to the Indians that intoxicants 
should never be sold among them. Now the 


Statehood bill is about to go before Congress 
without any prohibitory clause. At a_ later 
session the following petition was presented and or- 
dered to be sent to Congress on behalf of the yearly 
meeting: 

We, the undersigned, officially representing Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, composed of con- 
gregations in Maryland and the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, hereby respectfully and- earnestly appeal to the 
Congress of the United States on behalf of the Indians living 
in the Indian Territory in connection with its admission into 
the federation of States. 

Many years ago the Government, in treaties made with the 
Indians, gave its solemn pledge that “as long as grass grew 
and water ran” intoxicating liquors should be prohibited from 
being introduced, sold, bartered or given away within the limits 
of that Territory. The Indians understood this solemn pledge 
to mean that they should be forever protected from the degrad- 
ing influence of strong drink, and now the leading men of all 
the tribes in that Territory, together with the law-abiding and 
more progressive element of the entire population, earnestly 
petition that the Statehood bill pending in Congress shall rec- 
ognize this pledge and make provision for its faithful perform- 
ance in the Constitution of the new State. 

It is well known to all, and especially do the Indians them- 
selves know, the degradation and ruin that will inevitably fol- 
low the establishment of the saloon among those people. It 
will mean their utter destruction, morally and physically. 

Recognizing that the obligations imposed upon us when act- 
ing individually, are equally binding upon the Government in 
any compact it may make with the people, and fully believing 
that the question is one of vital importance to those Indians, 
we, as well as other present and future citizens, unite in 
their appeal and earnestly desire that the Congress will, by 
appropriate legislation, provide for the prohibition of the in- 
troduction, sale, bartering, or giving away of intoxicating li- 
quors in the proposed new State. 


On Third-day morning the Friends’ Press Associa- 
tion made its report. This association of women is 
doing excellent practical work in behalf of good liter- 
ature and toward the suppression of what is objec- 
tionable. We shall hope to be able later to give more 
as to the details and methods of this work, and possi- 
bly to publish the report in full. About $70 a year 
is appropriated by the yearly meeting for the use of 
this association. 

The report of the Representative Committee, in 
the form of the minutes of their meetings, showed 
that in this yearly meeting this committee has lost all 
of the characteristics of the “ meeting for sufferings ” 
from which it developed and has become nothing 
more nor less than a business executive committee. 
Its duties have to do almost wholly with the invest- 
ment and care of the yearly meeting funds. The 
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“ sufferings ” are now looked after by other commit- 
tees, as that on Philanthropic Labor, the Press Asso- 
ciation, and others. Is the present plan the best? 
Are we less effective in our work toward alleviating 
and forestalling the “ sufferings” of ourselves and 
humanity in general than we might be if the activities 
of our yearly meetings could all be focused when 
necessary in a central executive committee holding 
frequent meetings, and that could be brought to- 
gether at any time? 

A concern arose as to the investment of some of 
the funds. Friends did not feel easy to have any of 
the funds of the meeting invested, for instance, in the 
stock of a street railway company that is interested in 
certain suburban parks and resorts where intoxicants 
are sold, and where the Sabbath is broken to the 
profit of these companies. 

Through the yearly meeting’s members of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the General Conference, the atten- 
tion of the yearly meeting was called to the prospects 
and plans of the Conference Committee on the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles in a report (which 
through an error was prematurely published in last 
week’s issue of the InreLticencer). To quote the 
words ot this report: 

With an earnest desire for the extension of our principles, 
and for the building up of our smaller meetings, and for the 
establishment of new centers of Friendly interest, the Confer- 
ence has appointed a special committee of eighteen persons to 
carry out these high aims. This is known as the Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 

In the pursuit of its work this committee has planned to lo- 
cate at some central point a bureau of information and direc- 
tion. It will be necessary to put in charge a discreet and com- 
petent Friend, who will be able to give his time and service to 
the work, and will require to be compensated therefor. 

The duty of this bureau will be to ascertain the needs of dif- 
ferent localities, and to make it easy for those to go into the 
field who feel a call to personal service. 

It was the judgment of the Committee on Advancement that 
a report of its work be submitted to each yearly meeting for 
its sanction and co-operation. 

It was thought best to refer the matter to a future 
session, so that Friends might have time to inform 


themselves fully as to the real purposes and tenden- 
cies of this new movement by reading the references 
to it in the conference proceedings, and by conversa- 
tion with members of the committee present at the 


yearly meeting. At the afternoon session the subject 
was again introduced. During the very earnest con- 
sideration which followed it appeared that Friends 
generally had fully informed themselves as to the 
character and scope of the committee’s proposed 
course of procedure. Unity was expressed and also 
a willingness to endorse the concern of the Friends 
who are entering upon the work. It was explained 
that the members of the committee, in thus laying 
their plans before the yearly meeting through th 
yearly meeting’s members of the Central Committee 
of the Conference had done so in the same spirit that 
an individual lays his concern for some special service 
before his monthly and quarterly meetings, and asks 
for sympathy and counsel in going forward. With- 
out a single dissenting or warning voice the meeting 
expressed itself in the following minute: 


The communication from the Baltimore Branch of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the General Conference presented during the 
morning session and referred to this, was taken up for further 
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consideration. There were expressions of sympathy and unity 
with the labors in this new movement and a caution extended 


that they move forward only under the guidance of infinite 
wisdom. 


During this session a petition was agreed on in 
which an appeal was made to Congress in behalf of 
the women of the Territories whose admission as 
States is now under consideration. 
as follows: 


Paragraphs 5, of Section 3, and 21, of the bill now pending 
in the Senate Committee on Territories, proposing to unite 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories into a State, under the name 
of Oklahoma, and Arizona and New Mexico into a State under 
the name of Arizona, reads as follows: 

That said State shall never enact any law restricting or 
abridging the right of suffrage on account of “ race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, or on account of any other con- 
ditions or qualifications, save and except, on account of illit- 
eracy, minority, sex, conviction of felony, mental condition, or 
residence; provided, however, that any such restriction shall 
be made uniform and applicable alike to all citizens.” 

We plead that the word “sex” be stricken from the para- 
graph, that this injustice to the women of those new States 
be averted. 

The pioncer women of the West, who have labored and suf- 
fered by their husbands’ sides to advance civilization, ought not 
to be so unjustly classed with felons, lunatics and children, 
while their own husbands’ equals, in other respects, are enfran- 


chised. 


The petition was 


A third petition to Congress was as follows: 

Believing that it is wrong for the revenues of the govern- 
ment to be derived from a tax upon alcohol and _ tobacco, 
[we] earnestly appeal to the Congress of the United States to 
repeal the laws by which such revenue is obtained. 

The report of the Philanthropic Committe showed 
the usual activities of Friends in the various depart- 
ments of this work. It was mentioned that many in- 
dividuals were working for arbitration, but that no 
organized work for peace was being done. In temper- 
ance it was reported that not much had been done in 
the way of local conferences for study and discussion 
of this problem. Successful efforts had been made 
to keep saloons out of certain neighborhoods. Co- 
operation with effective temperance organizations was 
mentioned as an important feature of the work. 
sides other work against 


Be- 
demoralizing publications 
the establishment of libraries, one among colored peo- 
ple was mentioned; also the distribution of maga- 
zines and other good literature. An earnest concern 
arose in regard to the increasing addiction to gam- 
bling, especially among the children of the cities. In 
prevention of cruelty to animals the most effective 
way to work had been found to be to keep one or more 
members on the board of direction of the society for 
this purpose and to help support its work. About $350 
was used by the committee during the and a 
similar appropriation was made for the coming year. 

The report of the Committee on Education and 
the Distribution of the Fair Hill Fund showed that 
there are four schools under the care of meetings. 
The Baltimore school has 221 pupils (20 more than 
last year), 103 of these being boys, 118 girls, 19 mem- 
bers of meeting, 11 having parent a member. 
There are 22 teachers, 11 of these being members of 
meeting. A regret being expressed that there are not 
more teachers who were members, it was mentioned 
that three of the teachers who were non-Friends had 
recently joined meeting. The debt on the school is 
being rapidly paid off with the interest of the fund 
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left by John Jewett, which amounts to $1,500 a year. 
In three years the debt will be cleared. The endow- 
ment fund of the school now is $31,500. The Goose 
Creek School has run 11 months a year, had 15 
pupils, 4 of whom were members, and 5 with one 
parent amember. It is now about to be merged with 
the public school. Sherwood Academy, at Sandy 
Spring, Md., reported 3 teachers and 48 pupils, 25 
being members. Menallen School, in Western Penn- 
sylvania, reported having one teacher and six pupils, 
all Friends. There is an important school in Wash- 
ington, managed and taught by Friends and located 
on meeting property, but not under the care of any 
meeting. 

The afternoon of Fourth-day was devoted to a 
meeting of the First-day school organization. The 
mid-week public meeting for worship was held in the 
evening of Fourth-day. The principal exercise on 
this occasion was that of John J. Cornell, who power- 
fully and convincingly answered the questions, What 
is religion? [low may it be obtained? Why is it to 
be regarded as so priceless? The appeal toward the 
close was more particularly to the younger Friends, 
and in its evangelical earnestness and quickening 
power must have touched the hearts of all. 

On Fifth-day morning, in the business session, 
when the sixth query on the maintenance of a free 


gospel ministry was under consideration, John 
J. Cornell expressed satisfaction that this had 
been so well maintained, and, by way of in- 


dicating what this maintenance costs those who are 
faithful in it, asked indulgence in making a personal 
statement. He said that in the last fifteen years he 
had visited under divine call every meeting of our 
seven yearly meetings except two. He had attended 
each of the yearly meetings at least three times. This 
had meant 50,000 miles of travel, the expenses of 
which, except about one-fifth, had been borne by him- 
self from an income not over large. 

The ninth query in the recently-revised discipline 
of this yearly meeting is refreshingly applicable to 
present-day conditions. Its answer gives information 
as to the number of Young Friends’ Associations, 
First-day schools, philanthropic committees and other 
activities. It appeared that all the monthly meetings 
have First-day schools. Only one quarter reported 
no Young Friends’ Associations. One reported that 
where there were no such association in any of its 
meetings the Friends were not satisfied with their 
situation. 

The statistical query showed an unusual number of 
deaths and only eleven births in the whole yearly 


meeting. The net loss for the yearly meeting was 
24. Two quarters showed a small gain, Baltimore 


being one and Fairfax the other. No new meetings 
were reported, but one was reported as having been 
moved into town, where most of its members lived. 
Several reports showed a change in the time of hold- 
ing business meetings to the first day of the week. 
Two fraternal delegates were appointed to attend 
the approaching national meeting of the Women’s 
Christian Union, and two to serve on the directorate 
of the State Anti-Saloon League. 
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The executive Visiting Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting had used during the year $200, and had dis- 
tributed 3,000 copies of Edward B. Rawson’s tract, 
“ Christianity as Friends See It.” They had sent out 
to every member of the yearly meeting a copy of the 
following letter: 


To each member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 


Dear Friend: The welfare and continued usefulness of the 
Society of Friends should be a matter of deep concern to every 
member of our body, and therefore this message is sent by 
the Executive Visiting Committee of the yearly meeting 
charged with the duty of encouraging and strengthening our 
smaller meetings. 

It being impossible at present for us to visit every family, 
we send this letter so that each member may feel the renewing 
of strength that comes from the assurance that every other 
member holds him in remembrance and Christian fellowship. 

The Religious Society of Friends has a right to the loyalty 
and service of every member. It has done a great work in 
the past through the consecrated service of its members; it has 
a greater work in the future, if its members are as faithful 
as in the past. 

A moment’s thought will convince one of the value of the 
unfinished work of Friends. In theology, the establishment of 
a simple and reasonable faith, based on the life and teachings 
of Jesus. In polities, economy and honesty of administration, 
a government based on justice to all men at home and abroad, 
the abolition of warfare and incitements thereto. In social 
life, purity, the advocacy of an equal standard of morals for 
men and women, the application of the golden rule in the re- 
lations of capital and labor, the spirit of brotherhood between 
classes and races and the equal sharing of burdens. In busi- 
ress, honesty, truth and prudence, and the discouragement of 
unsound financiering. 

In philanthropy, there is great work to be done in educating 
the people to abstain from alcohol and tobacco, in mission 
work, in child saving and establishing of juvenile courts, in the 
prevention of gambling, in prison reform and the abolition of 
the death penalty and in the removal of all hindrances to the 
advanement of women. 

In education, the symmetrical development of the young, 
physically, mentally, and morally, that they may be prepared 
to live lives of purity, simplicity and usefulness. Never, per- 
haps, has there been so great a need as now for people to live 
the simple life which has always been the Quaker ideal. 

While some of this work is being done by special organiza- 
tions still much of it is not, nor can we get away from the 
conviction that we should strenuously do our part. 

But in order to do so we must keep up the organization of 
our Society, and therefore we especially wish to impress our 
members with the necessity for each one to attend all meetings 
for worship and for business. It will not do to leave the work 
of the Society to a few; the work will be done, perhaps, but 
not so well done, and each member should take his or her 
part in the business of the meeting, shape its policy and share 
the responsibility of its acts. 

Many of you are doing your full duty; it is to those who 
are not that-we make this appeal. It should not be forgotten 
that each one of us needs what the attendance of meetings 
confers—a renewal of strength. One may be a Christian and 
not attend meeting, but it is believed that he will be a much 
better Christian if he attends all his religious duties. In the 
midst of constant temptations, every safeguard should be 
availed of, and fellowship not neglected. 

And so we, who are simply members like yourselves, vitally 
interested in the welfare of our religious Society, and believing 
it to be an instrument in God’s hand for the teaching of His 

truth to the children of men, make this appeal to each member 
to bear his and her part in this great work, not allowing daily 
cares nor personal feelings or the want of time to interfere 
with the higher duty of the development of the religious part 
of our nature. 


The business of the yearly meeting was finished 
Fifth-day afternoon. 

During the week-meetings were held in the inter- 
est of education on Second-day evening, J. Eugene 
Baker and Dr. Joseph Walton being the speakers; on 
Third-day evening, under the care of the Philan- 
thropic Committee, on “ Equal Rights,” Dean Eliza- 
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beth Powell Bond being the speaker; and on the 
“ Outlook for Peace,” Dr. Jesse H. Holmes being the 
speaker; and on Fourth-day afternoon, the subject 
being “ The Graded Course,” and the speaker Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes. 


R. Barcuay Spicer. 


THE UNIVERSITIES BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 


FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON, NO. 41. 
Read Proverbs, i., 1-7; i., 20-33. 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding. 

For the gaining thereof is better than the gaining of silver, 
And the profit thereof than fine gold.—Proverbs, iii., 13. 

In an earlier lesson we have seen how the ineur- 
sions of the Germans and the overthrow of the em- 
pire had lost to the Western world the literature and 
learning of the East. Also, we have noted how the 
acute minds of the Western scholars were turned to 
questions of theology, whose answers were predeter- 
mined by the authoritative Church. The object of 
study and thought was not to find out the truth, for 
the truth in so far as it was important had been re- 
vealed and embodied in the creeds of the Church. 
Yet that pressure which is always upon man, tending 
ever to make of him a seeker for new truth, could not 
be destroyed, though it was ignored. The material- 
istic theory of the eucharist—that the sacramental 
bread and wine are actually transformed “ in sub- 
stance,” though not in appearance, into the flesh and 
blood of Christ, was challenged again and again by a 
more spiritual view; and the challenge was answered 
by persecutions for heresy. The doctrine of predes- 
tination—to be one of the vital questions of the Ref- 
ormation—was discussed pro and con in spite of the 


authoritative word of Augustine, backed by the 
Church. “ Manichean” doctrines such as those 


adopted by the Albigenses appeared in various forms, 
and would not down. The nature of the Church was 
another subject of controversy. The clerical body 
held that it was a divine institution, having a real ex- 
istence apart from and above all human members; the 
opposing party asserted that it was merely a combi- 
nation of all men of like faith. 

The discussion of these various questions raised up 
noble champions on both sides, and scholars gathered 
around them. These gatherings were the origin of 
the medizval university. It marked the beginning 
of the emancipation of learning from the monasteries. 
Often a large group of scholars would gather about 
a learned man; other teachers would be attracted, 
and so other scholars, until a considerable intellectual 
centre was formed. The University of Paris was one 
of the great institutions formed in this way. Its spe- 
cial subject was theology and those forms of logical 
dialectics by which men undertook to prove the truth 
of dogma. But the ve ry effort to prove implied a ref- 
erence to a sense for truth, higher than any tempor- 
ary statement of truth. The University of Paris, and 
indeed all the medieval universities, acknowledged 
the authority of the Church and accepted its creeds. 
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Some of them became great authorities on disputed 
questions. Their teachers were almost of necessity 
clerical—but they were priests and monks withdrawn 
from their mummeries, and became thinkers—think- 
ers within narrow lines, indeed, but thinkers neverthe- 
less. And occasionally one among them, like Abélard, 
or Duns Scotus, showed original power and became 
a center of intellectual growth. 

The universities existed thus as groups of teachers 
and students before they were formally organized. 
Each student selected his instructor, and paid him for 
his services. They had no endowments, no buildings, 
no distinct existence. The regulation of them was 
often a matter of some difficulty in the cities where 
they were found, and the government usually fell 
into the hands of an organization of the university 
itself. Sometimes this was made up of the teachers, 
sometimes of teachers and students. Some were gov- 
erned by an elected board of managers, some were 
more centralized with a single rector at the head, 
usually elected for a short term. Paris and Oxford 
instructed in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 
music, as well as theology and logic. Bologna was a 
law school, and Salerno a medical school. Others 
were formed with various special lines of instruction. 
After a time they came to hold authority,from both 
State and Church, together with various special privi- 
The stu- 
dents pursued their courses for indefinite periods, 
traveling from one university to another as faney or 
the reputation of popular teachers led them. Often 
they begged their way, and no disgrace attached to 
this method. They learned much of life and of na- 
ture in these journeys, and from among them grew 
up the wider thought which displayed itself in the hu- 
manistie movement. More license was given to these 
wandering scholars than to others, and with freedom 
of life, freedom of thought, too, came into being. It 
is not by accident that we find many of those asso- 
ciated with the movements of advance preceding and 
during the Reformation, to be men of the universi- 
ties. Undoubtedly they played a considerable part in 
breaking down the bondage of scholasticism. 

Topics.—The Medieval University, The Wander- 
ing Students, Alehemy and ego Astrology and 
Astronomy, Medicine in the Middle Age. 


leges, granted according to circumstances. 


References.—Emerton’s “ Medizeval Europe,” Mil- 
man’s “ Latin Christianity,’ Hallam’s “ Middle 
Ages,” Brvyce’s “ Holy Roman E mpire. 


[f we could all see, and always see, the essential 
force which is in every good act, however slight it is, 
and in every true belief, however meager it is, how 
different our lives would be!—Phillips Brooks. 


* * 


“ When we find life harder than we can bear with 
struggle, opposition, human enmity or sore trial, it 
will help us to remember that our Master wants and 
needs us just where we are, or He would not leave us 
there.” 
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Epitors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 


ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 12, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters ta N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE GAMBLING SPIRIT. 

In the Book of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting the ninth query reads: “‘ Do you maintain 
a faithful testimony in favor of peace and arbitra- 
tion and against war and the preparations for and 
excitements to it, fraudulent or clandestine trade, 
oaths, and all forms of lotteries and gambling?” 
Much emphasis has been laid upon the first clause 
of this query, but in most of our meetings in recent 
years the latter part has generally been treated in a 
perfunctory manner, as though it were something 
about which we need not be disturbed. Frequently, 
after the reading of the answers to this query in our 
yearly meeting, some member expresses a concern 
that Friends shall not gamble in stocks or play games 
of chance for prizes, and there the matter has been 
allowed to rest. We are glad to note that the philan- 
thropic committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting has 
taken hold of this subject in a definite way, and is en- 
deavoring to impress upon the membership at large 
that the Society of Friends is in a measure responsible 
for the spread of the gambling spirit outside of its 
own borders. 

The Baltimore committee called attention to the 
prevalence of gambling among the children of the 
city streets and the laxness of the city authorities in 
the suppression of this evil. The same state of af- 
fairs exists in Philadelphia, New York and other 
large cities. In the tenement house districts the 
candy shops around the school houses contain slot ma- 
chines and other gambling devices; gambling games 
of the simpler kinds are played openly on the streets 
by quite young children, while the older boys are en- 
ticed into gambling dens in cellars or back rooms, 
where other evils exist in connection with the gam- 
bling. 

In order to put a stop to these evils, or at least to 
lessen them, somebody must take the initiative—first, 
in investigating existing conditions; secondly, in se- 
curing a better enforcement of the laws against gam- 
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bling; and thirdly, in improving the environment, 
opening playgrounds and school gardens, and provid- 
ing opportunities for innocent and healthful amuse- 
ments instead of gambling games. There is every 
reason why the Society of Friends, small as it is, 
should take an active part in this work, especially in 
the three cities already referred to. Its members 
should co-operate with law and order societies, boards 
of organized charities, workers of other churches, if 
they are already engaged in this work; if nothing 
worth while in this direction is being done, then our 
workers should make a beginning; the field is quite 
broad enough to engage the activities of all young 
Friends in the cities who are hungering for practical 
missionary work. 

Unfortunately the gambling spirit is not confined 
to the poor and ignorant, but is on the increase among 
those who are rich enough to devote a large share of 
their time to amusements. From these it is spread- 
ing to others who come more or less in touch with 
them. One of the strongest arguments against school 
and college athletics, as they now exist, is the betting 
that accompanies the games. Friends who believe in 
and encourage athletic contests should do all in their 
power to strengthen the moral fiber of our young peo- 
ple, so that they will resolutely refuse to make a bet 
or a wager under any circumstances. 

The gambling spirit is but one of many manifesta- 
tions of the all too prevalent desire to get something 
for nothing, or to receive large pay for small service. 
Let us all ask ourselves whether we are individually 
free from this desire, and whether, by word and ex- 
ample, we are leading the young people around us to 
want to do their full share of the world’s work and to 
feel that whoever does less than his share is a thief. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

President Roosevelt has issued the customary 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation, setting aside Fifth- 
day, Eleventh month 24th, “ to be observed as a day 
of festival and thanksgiving by all the people of the 
United States, at home and abroad.”—There 
was an enormous attendance at the meeting 
of the National Aid Society in Tokio on the 
fourth, and one of the resolutions declared the 
country’s determination to fight to the end until Rus- 
sia is forced to withdraw.—Beginning on the 3d inst. 
three days’ festivities were held throughout the Isth- 
mus of Panama to celebrate the first anniversary of 
the little republic.—Early next year literary and offi- 
ciai Spain will celebrate the completion of the third 
century since the appearance of “ Don Quixote.” 
Popular and school editions of this immortal romance 
will be issued—In a German province a thirteen- 
year-old Polish boy has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment because in conversation with 
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other boys he condemned the neutrality of Germany 
in the present war and made derogatory remarks 
about the Kaiser.—Several anti-war riots have oc- 
curred in Russia. One circular widely distributed 
reads as follows: “* No one getting to the war returns. 
It is better to defend our rights than to shed blood 
unnecessarily. We workmen cannot look on with in- 
difference while our comrades perish.”—A dispatch 
from Ottawa, on the third, states that the election 
returns indicate a Liberal gain of 15, and the re- 
election of the Laurier government with a majority 
r of between 60 and 70 in the House of Commons.— 
At Lancaster, 8. C., the cireuit court adjourned upon 
being informed of the death of Isom C. Clinton, 
bishop of the African Methodist Church. Judge 
Watts, in ordering the adjournment, expressed his 
high appreciation of the character and services of the 
bishop.—The Board of Education of Washington, 
D. C., having discovered that school girls as well az 
school boys were smoking cigarettes, has filed notice 
on tobacco dealers of the town that if caught selling 
; any more cigarettes to minors they will be prose- 
cuted. 





















































An arbitration treaty between France and the 
United States was signed in Washington on the Ist, 
and now awaits the approval of the United States 
Senate. The press of both countries has received this 
news with words of hearty commendation. The 
treaty is regarded as strengthening the bond between 
the two republics, and also as an important extension 
of Foreign Minister Deleasse’s series of peace treaties. 


nouncement that negotiations have been initiated for 
a treaty of arbitration between Germany and the 
United States. Some days ago President Roosevelt 
suggested to Baron von Speck-Sternburg, the German 
Ambassador, that in his opinion such a treaty would 
be desirable. After communicating with the home 
government the Ambassador informed the President 
that he had been directed to open formal negotia- 
tions. 























The following resolution was adopted at the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, held in Easton last week: “ Resolved, 
That we protest against the clause in the proposed 


tory and New Mexico, by which sex is classed as a 


out the word sex from this clause.” 


themselves in favor of woman suffrage. 
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Immediately following this good news comes the an- ' 


Statehood bill for Arizona, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 


political disability, ranking with infancy, illiteracy, 
imbecility and crime; and we ask Congress to strike 
It was reported 
to the convention that a thorough canvass had been 
made of the fifteenth ward of Philadelphia, and that 
over one-half of the women of the ward had expressed 


Britain, Russia, the United States and France, these 
four to select a fifth. The commission is to meet in 
Paris as soon as possible after the signature, which it 
is hoped will be within a fortnight. At the Russian 
Foreign Office the firm hope is expressed that the 
American Admiral to be selected by the United 
States will prove an impartial judge of the facts sub- 
mitted. 


































The Cuban Congress opened on the 7th, with prom- 
ise of a harmonious session. Nationalist leaders de- 
clare that it is not their intention to pursue their for- 
mer obstructive tactics. President Palma, in his mes- 
sage, asked for sufficient appropriation to maintain 
the excellent sanitary condition of the island. He 
said there was only one case of yellow fever during 
the year, and that had not originated in Cuba. The 
number of schools has reached 3,600, with 120,000 
pupils, an increase of 10,000 during the year. The 
agricultural station, under the management of United 
States agricultural experts, is developing a high de- 
gree of usefulness. 
























During a stormy discussion in the French ‘Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on the 4th inst., a Nationalist slapped 
the Minister of War, General Andre, in the face. 
The effect of this misconduct was to increase the vote 
in favor of the Government, as a declaration of con- 
fidence was immediately carried by 100 majority. 
The disturber was removed by a military guard, and 
the speaker notified the judicial authority that an 
assault had been committed within the precincts of 
the Chamber. 
















The following story, told in the Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, is full of significance to all those inter- 
ested in prison reform: “ A thirteen-year-old boy was 
arrested in Vineland, N. J., for truancy, and while 
awaiting trial was placed in the Cumberland County 
jail, where he remained for sixteen days. During 
this time he shared the cell of an alleged murderer, 
and was allowed to associate with two women of loose 
character. He was released by the action of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Vineland and restored to 
his home.” 


































The St. Louis Fair is generally pronounced one of 
the most attractive and satisfying of world exposi- 
tions, but notwithstanding the delightful fall weather 
the attendance last month was 3,700,000 against 
7,945,000 at the Chicago Fair during the correspond- 
ing month. This indicates that great fairs should not 
be held oftener than once in twenty years, so that a 
new generation of visitors may appear upon the 
seene. 














While the chemists and bacteriologists are debat- 


Great Britain and Russia have reached an agree- 
ment concerning the investigation of the North Sea 
incident, which is in accord with articles 9 to 15 of 
The Hague Peace Convention. The commission is to 
consist of five members, namely, officers of Great 


ing over the value of copper as a germicide the elee- 
tricians have perfected processes for the electrical 
purification of water which seem to be commercially 
successful, and are operating a small plant at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which is doing wonders with water of 
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Lake Erie, purifying it at the rate of five hundred 
gallons an hour. No data as to the cost of the process 
are yet obtainable. 


BIRTHS. 
EAVENSON.—Near Christiana, Lancaster County, Pa., 
Ninth menth 10th, 1904, to D. Gilbert and Elsie Jackson Eaven- 
son, a son, who is named Elwood Cooper Eavenson. 


HENDERSON.—At Winfield, Ia., Tenth month 13th, 1904, to 
Frank and Hettie Russell Henderson, a daughter,’ who is named 
Frances Esther. 


SHRIGLEY.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Eleventh month 7th, 1904, 
to Arthur and White -Shrigley, a daughter, who is 
named Margaret Shrigley. 


Relx eca 


MARRIAGES. 


BROW N—WOODMAN.—On Tenth month 12th, 1904, at the 
home of the bride, near Mozart, Bucks County, Pa., under the 
eare of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting of Friends, Robert Gar- 
field Brown, formerly of Loudoun County, Va., and Mary Grace 
Woodman, daughter of Comly and the late Martha 8. Wood- 
man. 


CAIN—TRACEY.—At Petosky, Ninth month 3lst, Walter 


L. Cain, son of Thornton L. and Caroline Winder Cain, to 
Eunice Tracey, of Newcastle, Ind. 


HCOPPER—FRENCH.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 11th, 
1904, under the care of Race Street Monthly Meeting, at the 
meeting house, Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, Charles 
Simler Hopper and Sara Baynes, daughter of Richard 
Mary Baynes French, all of Philadelphia. 


LUFFBARRY—WILSON.—On Ninth month 12th, 1904, at 
8 p.m., under the care of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in Girard Avenue Meeting House, George Simons Luff- 
barry, son of Charles and Rebecca Luffbarry, and Ida Mary 


Wilson, daughter of Edwin and Louisa R. Hough Wilson, all of 
Philadelphia. 


WHITE—GILLAM.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
in Langhorne, Pa., on Tenth month Ilth, 1904, under the care of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends, Malachi White and 
Caroline M. Gillam, both of Langhorne, Pa. 


WORRALL—FLOWERS.—At the home of the bride’s pa- 
rents, near Wayne, Pa., on Tenth month 26th, 1904, under the 
care of Radnor Monthly Meeeting of Friends, Nathan Sharp- 
less Worrali, son of the late Thomas and Rebecea G. Worrall, 
and Sarah, daughter of Joseph and Hannah R. Flowers, all of 
Wayne, Delaware County, Pa. 


and 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—Elizabeth T. Brown, wife of Thomas Brown, at 
the home of her son, Yardley T. Brown, at Valley Forge, Pa., 
on Tenth month 27th, 1904, in the 83d year of her age. She 
was an elder and minister of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, at 
Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va., at which place her funeral took 
place on the 3lst. For several months she had been confined to 
her room, and most of the time to her bed, gradually, almost 
imperceptibly. descending to the brink of the river, where she 
waited willingly, anxiously, for the “angel boatman.” Thus 
ended a long and very useful life, a consecrated follower of 
the Master, who “went about doing good.” Her children do 
(and others may) call her blessed. 


GIEZE.—At the home of her son-in-law, William H. John 
son, Granville, O., Tenth month 24th, 1904, Sarah N. Gieze, aged 
86 years, daughter of Joseph L. and Mary Schoefield, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


IREDELL.—On Second-day, Tenth month 24th, 1904, at 
Friends’ Boarding Home, Norristown, Pa., Robert Iredell, aged 
95 years. 


LEWIS.—Suddenly, in Media, Pa., on Eleventh month 2d, 
1904, George M., son of the late J. Reese and Mary Miller 
Lewis, in the 57th year of his age; a member of Chester 
Montlhy Meeting of Friends. 


MOORE.—John Tyler Moore, only son of Sarah T. and the 
late Jehiel F. Moore, of Richmond, Ind., was killed on a grade 








railroad crossing Eighth month 19th, 1904, aged 32 years. He 
was a member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, and of the 
Young Friends’ Association, and was honorable, upright and 
faithful in every duty to which he was called. 


SHIVERY.—At her home in Bellefonte, Center County, Pa., 
on Second-day, Tenth month 31st, 1904, Jane Wilson Shivery, 
in the 77th year of her age. 

She was the fifth child in a family of seven daughters and 
one son, children of the late Thomas and Hannah Downing Wil- 
son, members of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

Although not an active participant in the affairs of the So- 
ciety, she and her family always maintained a lively interest 
in Friends, her life being a consistent and worthy example to all 
who came under her influence. She is survived by two sons 
and two daughters, her husband having passed to the other 
shore several years ago. 

Her remains were interred in the family lot in Union Ceme- 
tery of this place, Fifth-day p.m., Eleventh month 3d, 1904. 

A meeting for friends and neighbors was held at the house, 
in wh:ch loving testimonies were borne by Reuben P. Kester, 
Lucretia M. Way and William Laurie, D.D. (Presbyterian). 


NOTES. 

On Seventh-day, the llth, at 8 p.m., Dr. Joseph Swain, of 
Swarthmore will deliver an illustrated lecture on 
“Egypt” before the annual meeting of Friends’ Library Asso- 
ciation at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. A general 
invitation is cordially extended. 


College, 


The Fifth-day morning lecture at Swarthmore on Eleventh 
month 17th will be by Dr. Edward H. Magill, who will speak on 
“ Graduates of Swarthmore of the First Twenty Classes, from 
1873 to 1892,” giving the results of an extended and very in- 
teresting investigation. The lecture will be in Parrish Hall, at 
11.45 a.m. 


One of our subscribers who has had twenty years’ experience 
on a daily newspaper, writes us as follows: 

“T wish to say that the INTELLIGENCER is read with avidity 
each week; that I consider it most ably edited; that it is the 
only consistent religious paper I ever studied. It is good to 
know that, in this ‘ sad-mad-glad’ world of ours, some few are 
trying to set the crooked straight.” 

The Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association Bible Course 
will begin next First-day evening, at 7.30 p.m., in Race Street 
Meeting House, with an introductory address by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore College. Announcement will be made 
at that time of the devotional meetings to follow and of those 
to be addressed one First-day each month by an _ invited 
speaker. There is, of course, no charge for admission to these 
meetings, and it is hoped that notice will be given as widely as 
possible. 


In the auditorium of Young Friends’ Association, Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, on Third-day, Eleventh month 
15th, at 8 p.m., our friend, Charles F. Underhill, of Brooklyn, 
will give a rendering of “The Rivals” before the Society of 
King’s Daughters, of which Margaret Eaves is president, and in 
which many of our Friends of Girard Avenue Meeting are in- 
terested. The charge for admission, 35 cents; for the benefit 
of the work of the King’s Daughters. 


A meeting of the Woman Suffrage Association of Woodstown 
N. J., was held on the evening of Tenth month 22d, at the home 
of Dr. L. A. D. Allen. Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadelphia, was 
in attendance and added much to the life of the meeting. She 
gave a very interesting talk relative to the different means to be 
employed to arouse sentiment in favor of equal suffrage. She 


| also attended First-day School and meeting on the twenty-third, 


giving a talk to the children, the one principal thought being 
that we go through life clean and honest and wear the glasses 
of thoughtfulness. In the meeting her words of precept and 
encouragement were much appreciated. 

At 2 p.m. a conference under the care of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting was held in the meet- 
ing house. After a Scripture reading and a recitation, “ The 
Walls of the City,” by a young friend, Elizabeth Lloyd gave an 
address on temperance. She said, as temperance workers, that 
each individual should do her share in helping to weaken the 
enemy. Meeting closed with another recitation, “ The Factory 
Chimney.” S. B. P. 
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Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia will hold its reg- 
war meeting on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 14th, at 
8 p.m., in the Y. F. A. Building. Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of 
George School, who spent the summer in England, will give an 
illustrated lecture, “ Friendly Activities in England.” 


CAROLINE F. CoMLy, Secretary. 


THE CLASS IN PRACTICAL PHILAN- 
THROPY. 

Owing to the desire for full attendance the first lecture date 
in the normal course in Practical Philanthropy in Philadelphia 
(Y. F. A. Building, 140 North Fifteenth Street) has been post- 
poned until Seventh-day, Eleventh month 26th. 

Inasmuch as the hour of 2.30 p.m. promises to accommodate 
a greater number of people, that hour is substituted for 3.30, 
as previously announced. 

As stated in the last issue of the INTELLIGENCER, the class 
is to be made up of delegates from First-day Schools or Philan- 
thropic Committees, paying $5.00 per delegation, or of individ- 
uals paying the fee of $2.50. 

Every person attending as the representative of a school or 
committee should be named in the list of delegates. There is 
no limit to the number of delegates per school or meeting. 
The question of regularity of attendance of delegates is left 
to the individuals themselves. It is, of course, much to be de- 
sired that the attendance be as regular as possible. It is bet- 
ter, however, to get a part than none. 

It will simplify matters if lists of delegates are presented as 
follows: 

“List of Delegates from First-day School 
to Normal Class in Practical Philanthropy. 
(Here follows list of names.) 
[Signed] 
Superintendent. 

It is earnestly requested that Friends attend to these de- 
tails by mail, including payment by check to undersigned. The 
first meeting should not be confused by business arrangements 
which can easily be completed at least five days in advance. 

J. RussELL SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Philanthropic Labor, Phila. Y. F. A. 


ERRORS IN CONFERENCE REPORT. 


In order to issue the report of the Toronto Conference as 
soon as possible proof sheets were not sent to those who par- 
ticipated in the discussions, and some errors that crept into 
the stenographer’s notes have been overlooked. Anna M. Jack- 
son calls our attention to one of these errors. On page 107 she 
is reported to have said: “I would like [Florence Kelly] to 
explain that those garments that bear the label [of the Con- 
sumers’ League] are not always responsible goods.” She says 
she is an interested member of the Consumers’ League, and 
knows its label to be a guarantee that all should respect. The 
point she wished to make was that goods bearing this label 
are not always high-priced goods. She asks that Friends gen- 
erally will make this correction. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The annual meeting of Philadelphia First-day 
School Association was held at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, on Eleventh month 5th, with sessions in the 
morning and afternoon. The morning session opened 
at 10 o’clock, with silence, followed by the reading 


of Scripture. Sarah B. Fliteraft appeared in suppli- 
cation. 

Reports were received from the constituent unions 
of Abington, Bucks, Burlington, Concord, Haddon- 
field, Salem and Western; from the Organization of 
Philadelphia; and from the schools at Millville and 
Sadsbury. 


Each report brought to the meeting some 
thought or suggestive material for discussion. 


There 


was mention of losses by death in more than one re- 


port. Concord has been deprived of the valued ser- 
vices of Allen Fliteraft and Mordecai T. Bartram. 
The bodily presence of Isaac H. Hillborn has gone 
from the activities of Philadelphia. The death of 
these beloved Friends is a loss not confined to one 
loeality, but extending throughout the Society. 

Western Union reported the cessation of four 
schools within a few years. Efforts are being made, 
however, and advantage will be taken of the first op- 
portunity to reopen any of them. The remaining 
schools of the union are in a flourishing condition. 
The time of meeting in Western Union has been 
changed from the third to the fourth Seventh-day in 
Fourth and Tenth months. The plan of making 
round-table conferences a part of the program was 
tried with suecess at the autumn meeting. 

Philadelphia Organization has held a round-table 
conference for primary teachers since last report. 
The central body has held no recent meeting, but the 
individual schools are in a thoroughly live condition. 

A report from “ Seattered Seeds ” showed that the 
paper is appreciated much more highly in the literary 
than in the financial way. For several years it has 
been dispensed to its subscribers at a rate less than 
the cost of production. The meeting received the 
report with many expressions of appreciation for the 
work of the editor, Lydia H. Hall. It was the sense 
of the meeting that the editor and the committee in 
charge of the paper should be supported in any rea- 
sonable plan to put the paper on a self-supporting 
basis. Later in the day the committee, through its 
chairman, William W. Birdsall, recommended that 
the club rate of subscription be raised from twenty- 
five to thirty-five cents per copy, an increase suffi- 
cient, if the present subscription lists are maintained, 
to prevent an increase of the present deficit. 

During the noon recess the Philadelphia Organiza- 
tion entertained at luncheon those in attendance at 
the meeting. 

The afternoon session began at two o’clock. The 
delegates reported, through William C. Coles, that 
they were united in suggesting the names of Louis B. 
Ambler and Anna R. Waln, as clerk and assistant 
clerk, respectively. The report was approved and 
the appointments made. 

The auditing committee reported a balance of 
$36.19 in the treasury, suggested that $725 be raised 
for the ensuing year, and nominated Horace L. Dil- 
worth as treasurer. The report was accepted and the 
recommendations approved. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was de- 
voted to a consideration of the new graded course of 
study, a matter of vital importance and significant as 
a decided step in advance. Mary H. Whitson spoke 
on “ Suggestions for its Practical Application.” The 
cardinal points of her paper may be set down as fol- 
lows: 1. Grade the classes carefully, considering the 
interests and needs of each individual as far as pos 
sible, and avoiding any attempt to carry out such 
parts of the course as may be obviously unsuited to 
the particular school. 2. Encourage a real study of 
some part of the course. Better is a very little done 
well than much done merely on the surface. 3. Use 
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pictures, maps and books of reference. 4. Let the 
pupils do some actual work. The lesson must always 
be permanently valuable to them largely in propor- 
tion to the real effort that is put upon it. 5. Remem- 
ber that the study of the Bible as history and litera- 
ture is nothing unless we make the spirit the essen- 
tial thing, and grow in soul while we grow in intel- 
lectual knowledge of ancient times and peoples. 6. 
Keep a courageous heart, believeing in the success 
of whatever work you undertake. 

Edward B. Rawson, of New York, explained the 
proposed course of lessons on the organization of the 
Society. His method would be to begin by taking the 
class to one of the business meetings, ultimately to 
all the different kinds of business meetings. With 
the practical knowledge from observation as a basis 
the class work will consist of discussions upon the 
methods now in use in the Society, the history of 
their development, the principles back of them, and 
a consideration of essentials and non-essentials. It is 
believed that such a course will have no small influ- 
ence in making cur young people more active, intelli- 
gent and efficient workers in the business meetings. 
It is to be noted that much of the history of the So- 
ciety of Friends will be brought into this course as a 
natural background for the study of present-day 
methods. 

Dr. J. Russell Smith spoke upon another very 
practical feature of the new course, namely, the pro- 
posed study of Practical Philanthropy. He pointed 
out a few of the evils resulting from misplaced char- 
ity, and from lack of intelligent co-operation in phil- 
anthropic work, and then suggested some of the ways 
in which the proposed course will be helpful to First- 
day schools, philanthropic committees and individ- 
uals. In conclusion, he explained the course of les- 
sons to be given at Race Street meeting-house the 
coming winter by Prof. Carl Kelsey, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Three-quarters of an hour was spent in earnest dis- 
cussion of the papers. Altogether the meeting was 
one of unusual interest and value. 


Joun L. Carver. 


A LOCAL CONFERENCE 
VANCEMENT OF 


SERIES OF 


FOR 
FRIENDS’ 


MEETINGS AT 


THE AD- 
PRINCIPLES. 


DUNNING’S CREEK, FISHER- 


TOWN, PA. 

A very impressive and satisfactory series of meet- 
ings, under the care of the committee for the ad- 
vancement of Friends’ principles, was held at Dun- 
ning’s Creek meeting-house, at Fishertown, Pa., on 
Seventh-day and First-day the 22d and 23d of last 
month. In response to an invitation from Friends 
here, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, and Joe! 
Borton, of Woodstown, representing said committee, 
came to Bedford on Sixth-day evening, and held a 
parlor meeting at the home of E. Howard Blackburn 
with a little company of neighbors who had assem- 
bled, some of whom had never before sat in Friends’ 
meeting, nor heard an explanation of their principles. 
The meeting, as well as the social conversation of the 
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evening, were pleasant and satisfactory. “ The Needs 
of Quakerism ” was the subject dwelt upon at the 
meeting on Seventh-day morning, and “ The Aim of 
the First-day School” the subject on Seventh-day 
afternoon. Appropriate literary exercises consti- 
tuted an interesting part of the program of both these 
sessions. On Seventh-day evening, Dr. Holmes gave 
his illustrated lecture on ‘ The Land of Judea ” to a 
very appreciative audience, while Joel Borton and a 
few other Friends held a religious meeting at Pleas- 
antville, five miles distant, where a large congrega- 
tion assembled in the Lutheran Church. It has never 
been the writer’s privilege to witness a more attentive 
audience than this one, the subject of “ Life ” being 
presented so plainly and interestingly as to elicit most 
respectful attention and feeling of approval. The 
first-day school, on the following morning, was larger 
than usual and full of life and interest. 

The meeting for worship followed, in which both 
visiting Friends were greatly favored in the ministry, 
and considering that at least two other congregations 
met in the village at the same hour, the attendance 
was large. At this meeting Dr. Holmes seemed espe- 
cially gifted on the theme, “ What is Truth as Taught 
by Jesus?” Meetings on First-day afternoon and 
evening were held with unabating interest. The large 
attendance of young people on First-day evening, and 
the interest manifested by them, were greatly inspir- 
ing to the ministerial laborers, and a seemingly pro- 
fitable time was the result. A few Friends expressed 
their gratification in the spiritual uplifting experience 
of this little series of meetings, and nothing seemed 
wanting in the complete success thereof, but a more 
general expression of such feeling. Results like these 
from the early efforts of this newly-created commit- 
tee give most encouraging evidence of its possibilities 
for usefulness to our Society, and Dunning’s Creek 
Friends feel not only to express their sense of grati- 
tude to those who have so cheerfully and earnestly 
labored with them, but to encourage all other meet- 
ings in a similar need of spiritual education, to avail 
themselves of the opportunities this committee afford 
them. E. H. B. 


Bedford, 11th mo. 6th, 1904. 


A PRIMER OF PEACE. 


Lucia Ames Mead prepared for the American 
Peace Society, to exhibit m the educational depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Exposition, a series of about 
twenty-five large ecards on which, under distinct head- 
ings and illustrated by many striking pictures, were 
packed in condensed statement the most telling ar- 
raignments of the war system and the history of the 
rapid growth of the peace and arbitration movement. 
The text of this valuable summary is just published in 
a large and handsome pamphlet by the American 
Peace Society, Boston, as “ A Primer of the Peace 
Movement ”—-sold for 25 cents. Nowhere have the 
important facts about war and peace been more suc- 
cinctly and sharply presented. It is a veritable ar- 
mory of arguments for the wagers of war against war. 
The American Peace Society also furnishes for 25 
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cents copies of the beautiful Memorial of the Pilgrim- 
age to Mount Auburn of the European delegates to 
the Boston Peace Congress. The delegates laid 
wreaths upon the graves of the seven great apostles of 
peace—Worcester, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, 
Channing, Sumner and Phillips Brooks—buried at 
Mount Auburn; and this memorial contains portraits 
of all these, with powerful passages from their writ- 
ings condemning war. 


A NEW MEETING HOUSE. 
THE OPENING MEETING AT NORTHWEST FORK, MD. 


On First-day, the 16th inst., the Friends of North- 
west Fork Monthly Meeting, located at Preston, Md., 
formally opened their new meeting house, having ex- 
tended a general invitation to the public to attend 
the morning and afternoon sessions. 

The day was ideal, and the morning meeting was 
so large that benches had to be placed in the center 
aisle. These were obtained from the old building in 
the same yard, which is now abandoned. A number 
of visiting Friends from Third Haven were present, 
and in the gallery sat John J. Cornell and wife and 
Martin W. Meloney and wife. After the meeting 
had settled into comfortable silence, John J. Cornell 
arose and took for his theme the principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends and their adaptation to the needs of 
the Christian life. He dwelt most forcibly upon the 
doctrine of direct revelation, as taught and believed 
by Friends. The speaker was beautifully favored 


with expression, and enjoyed a very sympathetic au- 
dience, composed for the most part of members of 


other denominations, many of whom had never at- 
tended a Friends’ meeting. 

The visiting Friends were entertained at dinner at 
the home of the late William T. Kelly, beautifully 
situated among the stately oaks, where many squir- 
rels are wont to frolic unmolested about the premises. 

In the afternoon a historical meeting was held in 
the meeting house, in which several Friends partici- 
pated. Wilson M. Tylor opened with the reading 
from the Seripture on the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, followed with extracts from the Sermon on 
the Mount, and in a few remarks dwelt upon the dif- 
ference in these passages and upon the reasons 
why Friends adhere to simplicity. Julia M. Kelly 
read from Frrenps’ Inrecticencer a history of 
Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting, which had been 
prepared by her father some years before. Rachel 
B. Satterthwaite read an original poem of reminis- 
cences of fifty years ago on those grounds, and Annie 
Woodali read “ Recollections of Childhood,” also ap- 
propriate to the occasion. Several impromptu ad- 
dresses followed from those in the audience. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of the village was 
opened to John J. Cornell in the evening, and it is 
said by some of the members of that congregation 
there had never been such a liberal outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit in that church. Many were moved to 
tears, and scores waited after adjournment for an 
opportunity to shake hands with the speaker. The 
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subject of the discourse was, 
and Follow Me.” 

The Preston Friends are earnest, and have shown 
good taste in the neat brick structure and its furnish- 
ings. There seems to be considerable life there, and 
the community outside the small meeting is one 
which extends the warmest welcome to those who 
visit them in the spirit of love, such as the minister 
ing Friend brings. 


Take up Thy Cross 


PEACE MEETING AT SOLEBURY. 


A meeting to further peace principles, under the care of Phila 
celphia Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings, was held at Sole- 
bury Meeting House on First-day, Tenth month 30th. 

The session was presided over by Martha B. White. 

Agnes B. Williams read the Scripture lesson for the day. 
An excellent reading was given by Hugh Michener, showing 
how the teacher can inculcate many ideas that tend toward a 
peaceful, upright life. 

Edward H. Magill delivered an interesting discourse, telling 
of the Thirteenth Annual Peace Convention at Boston, with 
cne thousand delegates from all parts of the world, with many 
visitors. 

Able discussions and addresses combined to prove that the 
idea of settling national and State differences by 
is steadily gaining ground. When the Supreme Court was first 
established, for two and a half years it had not a case, yet it 
has proved its usefulness, and the day will yet come when a 
National Peace Court will be a necessity. Dr. Magill beliéves that 
some day all nations will be united in friendly governmental 
relations, and agrees with Longfellow that “Were half the 
money spent on camps and courts used in redeeming the hu- 
man mind from error, there would be small need for arsenals 
and forts.” 

Sarah Gardner Magill spoke of the many messages received 
at the Peace Congress from different ministerial denominations 
all over the world. The sentiments expressed were very gratify- 
ing to the advocates of peace principles. 

John S. Williams said that no great reform can be made 
possible and permanent unless the people are educated to the 
belief of what is right. To-day the law of the land does not 
cblige a man to bear arms if he is conscientiously opposed to it. 

The matter was further discussed by Martha B. White 
Eastburn Reeder. 

A beautiful recitation, 
by Philene Marshall. 


arbitration 


and 


“Christ and the Children,” 
Doylestown Intelligencer. 


was given 


SWARTHMORE 


On Fifth-day morning, 
an illustrated lecture on 
Berlin’s Sewage Estates.” 

Dr. Swain has spent most of the 
Des Moines, Ia., where he attended a meeting of the National 
Association of State Universities, at which at least forty 
States were represented. 

At the College Bible Class on First-day morning 
took a firm stand against race prejudice. 

Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr, attended meeting and de- 
livered a powerful sermon, which was closely followed and 
much appreciated by those present. His text was “ Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, yea and forever.” 

He made very emphatic the love of God as more powerfully 
shown by the spirit of Jesus Christ within man through all 
the ages, rather than the manifestation of himself in the out- 
ward universe. 

At First-day School Dr. Cummings addressed the 
‘The Evils of Tobacco.” 

On First-day evening, Eleventh month 13th, the first meeting 
of the session of the Young Friends’ Association will be held 
in the College parlor. Bee 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
the 3d instant, Dr. R. C. Brooks gave 


“A Metropolitan City as a Farmer; 


past week in a trip to 


, Dr. Holmes 


boys on 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On Tenth month 22d there was a regular meeting of the 
Whittier Literary Society. The following program was given: 
tecitation, “‘ When Thomas Takes His Pen,” Miriam Knowles; 
piano solo, Medora Leedom; oration, “ Looking Backward,” 
Arthur Eastburn; Whittier Greenleaf, Thornton Conrow; reci- 
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tation, “Tommy Brown,” Richard Murfit; reading, “ The Great 
American Pie Company,” Anna Metler. After a short intermis- 
sion there was a tennis drill by eight Whittiers. 

Clara C. Adams, George H. Nutt and Anna B. Roberts repre- 
sented George School at the First-day School Association meet- 
ing held at Race Street, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 5th. 

A Hallowe’en reception was given Eleventh month 5th. The 
members of the three upper classes were entertained in the par- 
lors, and those of the lower classes were entertained in the 
gymnasium. Hallowe’en games were indulged in for a time, 
and then Hallowe’en refreshments, apples and gingersnaps, 
were served. The occasion was enjoyed by all and caused much 
regret that a masquerade reception came but once a year. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL NOTES. 
GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. 


About three years ago, as a matter of interest to our fac- 
ulty, we made out the following statement: “ During the dec- 
ade beginning Sixth month, 1892, and ending Sixth month, 
1901, there have matriculated in the various colleges sixty- 
eight of our graduates, as follows: Swarthmore, 28; Bryn 
Mawr, 20; Vassar, 5; Smith, 2; Wells, 2; Woman’s College, 
Baltimore, 1; Cornell University, 1; University of Michigan, 2; 
University of Pennsylvania, 1. 

“Of these thirty have already received the Bachelor’s De- 
gree, and two have received the degree of A.M. at Bryn Mawr.” 

Since 1901 eight have entered Bryn Mawr College, one has 
entered Smith College, one has entered Cornell University, 
twenty-four have entered Swarthmore College. At least four 
of our graduates are studying art; some are devoting their 
time and ability to music; others to the very useful study of 
domestic science; some have studied medicine and are phy- 
sicians in excellent standing, while still others have entered 
upon the very high womanly function of home-making. 

The Bryn Mawr catalogue shows that four honorary schol- 
arships and four fellowships have been awarded to students 
prepared at Friends’ Central School. To one of our girls were 
awarded three different prizes by the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania for the best work in the biological laboratory. 

From the colleges and our patrons we have received both 
oral and written communications concerning the excellent 
scholarship of our graduates. 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 


, 


In the Boys’ Department an increasingly large proportion 
of each succeeding graduating class continue their studies in 
higher institutions. During the last four years boys prepared 
at Friends’ Central School have matriculated at ten different 
colleges and universities: Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Am- 
herst, Lehigh, Lafayette, University of Pennsylvania, Haver- 
ford, Ann Arbor and Swarthmore, besides schools of medicine 
and dentistry. That these young men were well prepared to 
take up work in the higher institutions is abundantly proved 
by their records, by the testimony of college authorities, and 
by the prominent places they have occupied among their new 
classmates. So far as known, all of those who enter Swarth- 
more College complete the course there in three years, while 
most graduates of other Friends’ Schools require four years. 
President Harris, of Amherst, writes that our graduates “ have 
been leading men in the college.” The graduating class at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Sixth month, 1904, contained at 
least 12 Friends’ Central School alumni. The president of the 
class in the College Department, as well as the president of 
the seniors in the Dental School, were our graduates. Two 
of the six men who received senior honors in the arts course, 
and one of the four recipients of similar distinctions in the 
Wharton School were Friends’ Central graduates. Of the eight 
seniors who as a recognition of distinguished scholarship were 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Honorary Fraternity, two were 
prepared at Fifteenth and Race Sts. In the sophomore class, 
honors were awarded to two men, one of whom is a graduate 
of our school, as is also the only member of the same class 
who received honors in chemistry. Honors for the best Eng- 
lish essay, as well as for the best Latin essay, were won by 
Friends’ Central graduates. Also the award for best class 
standing and for the best essay on an economic subject 
were won by boys prepared at Friends’ Central School. To 
the recipient of this last-mentioned honor is given a graduate 
scholarship for the present year. 

Of the sixteen boys who were graduated at Friends’ Central 
School last Sixth month, all but three have gone to college— 
one each to Lafayette, Amherst and University of Pennsyl- 
vania, two to Haverford and eight to Swarthmore. 
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The principal of the Boys’ Department has received from 
business firms numerous applications for our graduates to ac- 
cept positions in their employ. Though not able to meet all 
these requests, he has been helpful in securing desirable places 
for all our graduates who wish to go directly from school to 
business. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of Thaddeus S. and Elizabeth H. Kender- 
dine on Fourth-day evening, 2d of Eleventh month. 

The Association was called to order by the president, Robert 
Kenderdine, who read a portion of the 14th chapter of St. John. 
A paper, “The Life of the Wife of George Fox,” by Charles 
Frances Saunders, was read by Sarah W. Hicks. The many in- 
stances in the life of this most interesting woman, “ whose 
heart seemed always right,” called forth full and free expres- 
sion. 

Professor George L. Maris responded to the call of “ Echoes 
from the Toronto Conference.” As all had the book containing 
the full report, he gave expression to impressions outside of 
the printed work, but especially called attention to the reading 
of the two papers, one on “ Parental Responsibility,” by Eliza- 
beth Stover, and “The Opportunity of Young Friends of the 
Present Day,” by Bertha L. Broomall. He had been impressed 
that the Conference had been held too far from the Quaker 
center, yet felt quite sure that it had not been without its in- 
fluence upon the home people. The missionary work done by 
the people of Toronto in reclaiming of outcast children was of 
much interest to the Association. 

Thomas W. Staples represented the Discipline Committee by 
reading the editorial on “ The Queries,” from the Frrenps’ IN- 
TFLLIGENCER. An interesting interchange of sentiment fol- 
lowed the reading of the article. 

Lydretta Rice read the opening paper at the peace meeting 
of the Toronto Conference, by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. 

Franklin Packer, for current topic, gave a report of the In- 
dian Conference held at Lake Mohonk, and the expression of 
satisfaction on the work being done in rescuing the Indian 
from their dependency. 

After the report of the Executive Committee and the giving 


of voluntary sentiments by a few, the Association adjourned, 
the general feeling being that we had had a meeting of unusual 


interest. 


8. J. R. 


HorsHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was called 
to order by the president, Tenth month 30th, 1904. After the 
reading of the 19th Psalm by Florence Moore, Sarah Jarrett 
read a very interesting account of Benjamin Hallowell, the 
noted teacher. William Penrose read the portion of discipline 
relating to war. Emma Comly recited “ The Organist.” 

Elizabeth E. Hallowell ably discussed the question, ““Why is it 
that young Friends do not feel comfortable in attending church, 
while they are willing to neglect their meetings, and both are 
alike contrary to discipline?” She said she was not certain 
that young Friends were not comfortable in attending church, 
but she thought that there was more effort made to impress 
the child against religious forms than there was to induce him 
to attend meeting regularly, and that in many cases the pa- 
rents themselves were not particular about attending the meet- 
ings. She spoke of the necessity of having live meetings, even 
though they be silent ones, and pointed out in many ways the 
reasons that Friends’ meetings are not as attractive as they 
should be. Her talk was full of good points, and was particu- 
larly interesting as coming from one of the younger members 
of the association. 

Lukens Webster and Susan H. Jarrett gave their views. 
They thought it was principally the paid ministry which made 
it uncomfortable for Friends to attend church. 

Ellwood Roberts addressed the meeting on “The Future Work 
of the Young Friends for the Society.” He urged the young 
people to take up the burden of the Society’s work, and pointed 
out the ways in which this might be done. He thought every 
one had moments of inspiration, and if all would give voice to 
their inspired thoughts, great good would ensue. He spoke of 
the young people’s religious meeting at Toronto, and how beau- 
tifully they had given expression to their thoughts. 

Margaret Morris said she thought the younger members did 
not get much chance sometimes to express their thoughts as so 
much time was taken up by the older members. 

The next meeting of the Association will be Eleventh month 
27th, to convene at 2.30 p.m. in the meeting house. 
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CoRNWALL, N. Y.—-Friends’ Association met at the Seaman 
Homestead Tenth month 16th. Charles F. Seaman called the 
meeting to order, as the president was unavoidably absent. 

The exercises of the meeting were opened with a paper writ- 
ten by Edmund Cocks, and read by him, entitled “Science and 
Religion,” stating in the beginning of the paper that “ Every 
individual looks upon the same question from a different stand- 
point.” The writer gives his own views on this subject. ‘“ The 
Bible tells us that in the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth, and gives by days the various works which he ac- 
complished: The space allotted for the fulfilment of all this 
creation is comparatively infinitesimal, for we are told that on 
the seventh day the Lord rested and sanctified it.” 

Drawing from various sources the apparent discrepancies be- 
tween this statement and the facts observed to-day as to “ the 
length of time required for the full development of a plant, and 
the millions and millions of years that the geologist finds were 
required to form and fashion the earth into its present state,” 
with other illustrations clearly drawn, he says: “It would be 
possible to go on and cite many other instances of the unchang- 
ing forces of nature, but these are sufficient to show there is 
working continually a power higher than that of man. Every 
discovery in science goes only to prove the presence of a wise 
and omnipotent Creator, and the unchanging, but ever active 
forces are proofs and not contradictions to the reconciliation 
of science and religion.” 

Marianna Seaman read a paper by Nellie M. Shaw from the 
report of the Asbury Park Conference, on “ Little Ways of Bet- 
tering the World.” 

Jessie Ketcham read an extract from “The Simple Life.” 
After discussing the different subjects as they came before us, 
sentiments were given, and a program arranged for the next 
meeting, to be held at the home of Theodore Ketcham, Eleventh 
month 20th. After the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 

E. K. S., Correspondent. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The 
Young Friends’ Association 
evening “Glimpses of the 


of Moorestown 
program of the 
Conference,” by those who at- 
tended, and were read on the following  sub- 
jects: “The Conference; Its Reception,” Samuel C. De- 
cou; “The Young Friends’ Association of Toronto,’ Caro- 
line B. Zelley; “ Toronto, the City,” William C. Coles; “ John 
William Graham and His Messages,” Clayton Conrow; “The 
Work of the Conference ”—(1) “ First-day School,” Anna B. 
Dudley; (2) “ Philanthropic,” James H. Atkinson; (3) “ Edu- 
cational,” Sarah R. Sullivan; (4) Young Friends’ Association,” 
Mary W. Coles; “The Most Impressive Features of the Con- 
ference,” Ezra Lippincott. 

This was followed by discussion of many new ideas and 
points gained, and especially those contained in the paper of 
Rufus Jones. 

The Association decided to send $5 to the Committee on Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles. 

The Executive Committee plan to study the coming meetings 
the religious leaders of medieval times, which, we hope, will 
ably supplement the First-day School lessons which four 
classes in our First-day School are now studying. 

Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, will 
address our next meeting on “ An Introduction to the Study 
of Church History.” CAROLINE B. ZELLEY, Secretary. 


last meeting 
had for the 


papers 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Tenth month 22d, 1904, at the home of I. Biddle Black, with 
twenty-five members and a number of visitors in attendance. 
The president opened the meeting by reading the 4th chapter 
of John. 8. Anna Biddle was appointed to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the General Conference. 

Mary L. Bowne read from the Discipline the portion on 
“ Queries for Meetings of Ministers and Elders.” 

“What does plainness of apparel mean to Friends?” was the 
question assigned to Peter E. Harvey. He said he thought the 
ideas of individuals differ as much on this subject as any other. 
This topic brought out some discussion, as several had some 
incident of olden times to relate. 

“The Song of the Syrian Guest” was read by Mabelle E. 
Harvey. Hannah W. Black gave some interesting current 
topics, after which Dorothy Deacon recited. Eliza B. Deacon 
read a selection entitled “ The Unhappy Habit of Fault-finding.” 

ANNA CoLiins Scort, Secretary. 


PASADENA, CAL.—On Tenth month 16th, a regular meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of 


Harry Lewis. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 
10th chapter of Proverbs. William Taylor read an article on 


‘« 





*Property.” Helen Taylor began John J. Cornell’s “ Why am I 
a Friend?” Edith Hopkins read a poem by Debora S. Pennel, 
“Our Meeting.” Susan Hazard read from the FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER an address on “Christianity and War.” Martha 
Wilson, a member of the Illinois Yearly Meeting, gave an in- 
teresting account of the Conference at Toronto. 
staff spoke on “ Peace.” The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. Sentiments were given, and, after a brief 
silence, the meeting adjourned to meet again Tenth month 
30th, at the home of Charles Lewis. 

Mary 8. HOWELL, Assistant Clerk. 


Friend Lang- 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
Tenth month 23d, 1904. The vice-president opened the meeting 
with a portion of the 14th chapter of St. John. The names of 
Grace Clevenger and Vangie Pueston were proposed for mem- 
bership and heartily united with. Instead of the regular pro- 
gram, there were memorial services for the late Edward L. 
Irish. Hattie Clevenger read “ Hymn of Comfort.” A _ beau- 
tiful original tribute had been prepared and was read by Susan 
T. Pidgeon. “Not Changed, but Glorified,” was then read by 
Edna B. Huyett. Tacy B. Doing read “ He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep.” 

There were also some beautiful personal tributes paid to the 
young life, so suddenly taken from our midst. 

Kk. B. Huyett, Secretary. 


WOMEN WITH THE BALLOT. 

The woman voter will play quite a part in the coming elec- 
tion. The campaigners are actively bidding for her support 
in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho. “We are looking 
after the women of these four States,” says a member of the 
Republican National Executive Committee, “as carefully as 
we are the men in some of the doubtful States.” 

That, indeed, is a fact significant of the future. Amid na- 
tional and municipal corruption the advent of the woman 
voter should be full of healthful promise. It is a long step 
forward. The condition of woman influences the morals, man- 
ners and character of the peoples of all countries. So this 
great gift to her, only in the beginning of its beneficence, will 
bring a mutual benefit. 

If woman shapes the character of a nation she should be 
trusted to lend her rectifying influence to that which needs 
character most. 

Some persons there are that deplore the fact that woman 
should be connected with politics, however remotely. A wo- 
man’s sense of right and wrong is more acute than that of a 
man’s, despite what sophists may say. She is safe to decide 
any question wherein integrity and moral worth are concerned. 

The woman voter is apt to be treated with levity in quarters 
where she does not possess the franchise. As a voter she is 
a serious fact, which will be demonstrated during November. 
The period of debate over this question has passed. She is 
an actuality, and it is not difficult to foresee the day when 
this privilege of citizenship will be the right of every American 
woman. 

The suffrage idea has been slow of success. It has been 
either savagely assailed, bitterly travestied or grossly misrep- 
resented. But the men and women who believed in right per- 
sisted. 

And, being sure she is right, she will still go ahead! 
York Telegram. 


New 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine Maud Lyttleton’s paper on “ Mr. 
Gladstone’s Friendship with Lord Acton” contains interesting 
letters written by the latter to the “ Grand Old Man’s “ daugh- 
ter, Mary Gladstone Drew. William Roscoe Thayer’s “ Legends 
and Pageants of Venice” will call up pleasant memories in 
those who have seen this fascinating city, and makes its charm 
felt by those who have not seen it. 

The Youth’s Companion, the oldest and most popular period- 
ical for the young, promises for 1905 articles by Americans in 
public life, prominent educators, well-known authors and dis- 
tinguished foreigners. These will write papers dealing with 
the market, farm and home, problems of government, far-away 
lands, the harvest of enterprise, and the experiences of suc- 
cessful men and women, in addition to short stories and serial 
stories. Each number will contain something of interest to 
every member of the family, from the grandparent down to the 
baby. The young in spirit in all ages read the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and find much in its columns that is instructive as 
well as enjoyable. 
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The Atlantic for this month opens with an interesting article | 


by Alleyne Ireland on “ The United States in the Philippines.” 
The writer has spent over two years in the Far East in the 
especial study of the colonization question, and his article 
contains the ripe fruitage of his investigations. He holds, 
among other things, that the United States was compelled to 
acquire the islands (could not possibly have done otherwise), 
but that it has badly managed them since their acquisition, 
largely from a failure to profit by the experience already 
gained by other nations in dealing with Oriental races. Laf- 
cadio Hearn, who died while his paper was passing through the 
press, sends an instructive “ Letter from Japan” (pathetically 


’ 


Minister of the Interior,’ and W. T. Stead contributes an in- 
teresting character sketch of Lord Grey, the new Governor- 
General of Canada. This is followed by two other Canadian 
papers of exceptional interest. “Iowa’s Campaign for Better 
Corn,” by Professor P. G. Holden, is a suggestive account of the 
work performed last spring by the so-called “Corn Gospel ” 
trains. Edward A. Moseley, secretary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, contributes an authoritative article on 
American railroad accidents, their causes and the means of se- 
curing greater safety in travel. 


interesting as the writer’s last words), which shows how the 
present war affects the Japanese at home in their business and 
The unpublished papers of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson furnish a delightful article on “Country Life.” 
of the literary papers is entitled “On Improving the Style of 
In addition to the serial story, 


family relations. 


the Bible.” 
fcur short stories, with attractive titles. 


The Rerieiw of Reriews for this month has several sketches 
character 
Williams; 


hour, including a 
Hoar, by 


of men of the 
the late Senator 
articles on John Morley 
now visiting the United 
Tucker of the Salvation 


and 
States; on 
Army, 





Talcott 

James 
Commander 
whose 
is just closing; on the late F. A. Bartholdi, the designer of the 
statue of “ Liberty ” in New York harbor, and on the late Laf- 
cadio Hearn, the interpreter of Japan to the Western world. 
Herman Rosenthal writes on “ Prince Mirsky, Russia’s New 


| contents. 
One 


“ 


Isidro,” there are 





This month’s North American Review has an enticing list of 
Baron Kentaro Kaneko explains why “The Yellow 
Peril is Japan’s Golden Opportunity.” 
the question, “ Where is Russia to Get Her Next Loan?” Sir 
Robert Finlay, Attorney-General of Great Britain, outlines the 
history of “International Arbitration.” 


Yves Guyot discusses 


Congressman John J. 


Esch indicates “ What Must be Done to Secure Safety on Rail- 


roads.” 


study of 
briefer 
who are 
Booth 
America 


Bryce, 


work in 


W. H. Lawton traces a connection between the recent 
increase in “ Suicide and Life Insurance ” 
Professor O. F. Lewis gives some interesting information about 
“The Self-supporting Student in American Colleges.” In an 

| article entitled “ Alien Colonies and 
Ernest K. Coulter brings out some startling facts regarding the 
character of our present immigration and the habits of immi- 
grants which have been revealed by the experience of the New 
York Children’s Court. 
methods of operation of “ The Australian Telegraph System.” 
There are also interesting articles concerning national and in- 
ternational politics. 


as now administered. 


the Children’s Court,” 


Hugh H. Lusk tells of the origin and 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Monthly 


FIRST-DAY 
Under care of 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


MEETINGS, 


Philadelphia 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p.m. 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 | 


o’clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 

llth mo. llth (6th-day).—Illustrated 
lecture by President Joseph Swain, on 
“Egypt” before the annual meeting of 
Friends’ Library Association at Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, at 8 p.m. Gen- 
eral invitation cordially extended to all. 


llth mo. 12th (7th-day).—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting at Waynesville, O., at 
10 a.m. Ministers and elders day before, 
at 2 p.m.; all standard time. 


llth mo. 12th (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting at West (near Alliance), 
O., at ll a.m. Ministers and elders same 
day, at 10 a.m. 


llth mo. 13th (lst-day).—Valley 
Meeting, Pa., attended by quarterly 
meeting’s Visiting Committee, at 10 a.m. 


llth mo. 13th (lst-day).—At 3 pm., 
the Abington Friends’ Association and 





the Philanthropic Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarter will hold a joint meeting at 
Abington Meeting-house. Joseph  S&%. 
Walton, of the George School, will ad- 
dress the meeting on the subject of 
“Peace and Arbitration.” 


llth mo. 13th (1st-day).—Junior Con- 
ference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
at 9.45. Subject: “ Life of Charlemagne 
and his influence. The aggresive policy 
of Charlemagne and what it accorh- 
plished. The growth of Frankish power.” 


llth mo. 14th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting at Little Falls (near 
Fallston), Md., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
elders Seventh-day before, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 16th (4th-day).—Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting at Race Street at 7.30 
p-m. 


llth mo. Il7th (5th-day).—Green 
Street Monthly Meeting at Fourth and 
Green Streets at 7.30 p.m. 
l7th 


llth mo. (5th-day). 


Shrews- 


bury and Plainfield Half-Yearly Meeting, 
at Plainfield, N. J., 10.30 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day after, at 9.30 a.m. 


llth mo. 17th (5th-day).—Quaker- 
town, Pa., Young Friends’ Association, 
at the home of Edward Shaw. 


llth mo. 18th 6th-day).—Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at the 
home of J. Herbert Deacon. 


llth mo. 19th (7th-day).—Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short 
Creek (Emerson P. O.), near Mt. Pleas- 
ant, O. Ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. 20th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Swarthmore, at 
2.30 p.m. Subject: “ Better Methods of 
Philanthropic Work.” Speakers: Mary 
L. Walsh and Helen Foss, of the Organ- 


(Continued on page iii.) 


FREE 


SEND FOR IT. 


A new “Royal Baker and Pastry Cook.” 


A col- 


lection of the best practical receipts for every day 


American cookery. 


notes, comments and directions. 


edition. 


Revised edition, with ample 


Ask for the new 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





